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The President’s Desk 


The summer of 1910 is remarkable for the number of conferences on 
child welfare that are to be held in different parts of the world. 

In 1897, when the National Congress of Mothers began its work for 
child welfare, many looked with surprise on the organization of mothers to 
promote enlightened care of children. To-day the greatest scientists, and 
even national Governments, are beginning to regard it as a subject worthy 
of study. 

The National Congress of Mothers in Denver, in June; the Child-Welfare 
Conference at Worcester, Mass., in May; the Home Education Congress in 
Brussels, in August; the Child-Welfare Exhibit in New York, in November; 
the Playground Congress, the American Health Association, the International 
Kindergarten Association are all giving serious thought and work to increase 
childhood’s opportunities. 

The next step forward is the thorough equipment of the Parents’ National 
Educational Bureau in Washington, the foundation thereof being already 
made, by the National Congress of Mothers. During the last month the 
requests for help in knowing how to bring up children have come from all 
parts of the United States. 

The letters from other countries evince the interest that is being taken in 
education for parents. Requests for the literature in various languages could 
not be granted. Hundreds of valuable articles on child nurture have been 
mimeographed and sent out, and the office is taxed to meet the demands. 
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There are to-day men and women here and 

LEADERS IN HELPING there who have grasped the fact that crime is 

WAYWARD CHILDREN unnecessary, that boys and girls can be led; 

but their methods are not those of the past. 

There is a special school for troublesome children. Boys go there who have 

been branded as utterly unmanageable by school principals. A gentle-voiced, 

quiet woman of fifty or thereabouts presides over it. She has had children 
of her own and has studied child nature. 

She has the faculty of making the truant boy want to go to school; she 
has the faculty of making the wild, reckless boy amenable to the gentlest 
command; she has the faculty of making the boys appreciate father and mother, 
and home; she instills honesty, courtesy, courage and justice. In that last word 
we have what every child wants. He gets it there. Is not such ability of 
priceless value to a community? 

To straighten out boys who are unmanageable, to set them squarely on 
the upward way through giving them principles to rule their lives, is the 
work of the Juvenile Court. Its administration will be accountable for its 
success or failure. 

The children can be saved. If they are not it will be for lack of skilful 
treatment on the part of those who have the matter in charge. 

The friends of children have not finished their work when they have 
secured a Juvenile Court. Without proper administration its value is slight. 
To educate the community to the realization that special education and ability 
of a special kind are requisites is still the duty of those who would have the 
system count much for human progress. 


The Juvenile Court and Probation system for 
A SCENE IN A juvenile offenders has completed its first ten years 
JUVENLE COURT | of service. 

It has brought into the courts thoughtful men 
and women whose interest in children led them into places which had here- 
tofore been unknown ground. The scenes and methods enacted there have 
given food for thought. 

In the days when the court’s duty was to deal out the sentence which the 
law demanded for the offense committed a good lawyer was the man selected 
as Judge. Of course, he should be incorruptible, just and even in his admin- 
istration of the law. Punishment was the sole idea, and, instead of believing 
a man innocent until he is proved guilty, the commonwealth used its efforts to 
prove guilt. 

The safety of society rests in the courts. In the minds of many it is 
almost a crime to criticise the court. It is the foundation of social order and 
law. The fact that it is so regarded makes it all the more necessary that the 
foundation should be firm and sound. 


If it is not, the superstructure is unsteady. The isolation of the courts 
from criticism has been a serious obstacle to progress. In many courts to-day 
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courtesy to prisoners is unknown. The method of questioning the prisoner 
is to shout at him in the loudest, most insolent manner—to treat him as a 
gentleman would not treat a brute. 

The whole idea is prosecution, though often persecution would be a better 
term. When a frightened boy of eleven, shuddering with fear, appears before 
a Judge, who absolutely shuts the door to getting at the real facts by saying, 
“You were born a thief, you have always been a thief, and you always will 
be a thief,” that Judge has surely given the boy a kick down hill. When he 
holds up to ridicule the boyish offenses which are heartbreaks to parent and 
child he proves that he has no conception of the methods of getting at facts 
or of learning the causes which led to the offense. When a boy, driven from 
home by parents who have failed to make home happy for the boy, is brought 
into court for vagrancy and the parents are told to take him home and give 
him a good thrashing, that Judge has failed to grasp the fact that such treat- 
ment would not conduce to keep him in his home, from which probably too 
many beatings have driven the boy. 

The Juvenile Court is the hospital for treatment of moral disorder. It 
needs for its administration men and women who are experts in child nurture. 
That is the primary requisite of a Judge of a Juvenile Court. There are 
those to-day who regard it lightly, who sit in judgment on child-life, ignorant 
of the first principles of leading erring children upward. The work is purely 
educational. It should not savor in any way of the court methods that years 
of custom have fastened on the community. The Judge of a criminal court is. 
rarely able to adapt himself, or even to grasp the newer educational methods 
of making a disorderly boy into one who wishes to do right instead of wrong. 

Many a youth has been guilty of errors which by the court treatment 
have confirmed him in a life of crime. 

There will surely be a change in court procedure and in the selection of 
those who act as Judges when society realizes that our weaker brothers are 
God’s children equally with us, and that to lift and guide at the critical time 
is more efficacious than to place upon them a stigma which handicaps their 
entire future. As one learns more of criminal courts one does not wonder 
that prisons are full and that crime increases. The idea of treatment for the 
offender must supersede punishment. The dispenser of justice will be chosen 
because of his proved qualification for the work. Dealing with human souls, 
settling the future of human lives, is a grave responsibility. “With what 
judgment ye judge ye shall be judged; with what measure ye mete it shall be 
meted to you again.” 

There is a higher bar than that of earth before which we shall all appear, 
and the Judge there will see all the obstacles placed in the way of the weaker 
ones, and He who knows all hearts, who reads all motives, will give justice 
which will take everything into account. 




















































Department of Child Hygiene 


HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 
THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FATIGUE 


Another help in providing the 
right foods for children, which also 
can be had on application, is the 
“Bulletins on Human Nutrition,” 
issued by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. Address Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, Director. 

These and the reference given last 
month could form the basis of some 
profitable discussions and undertak- 
ings in meetings of mothers. The 
departments of home economics that, 
in some of our state agricultural col- 
leges are excellent, are usually very 
glad to assist mothers’ clubs in their 
study of how to feed children. 


VI. Healthful exercise 

Physical exercise is a large factor 
in preventing school fatigue. 

I am writing by the open library 
window of a university, overlooking 
the valley of the Monongahela and 
purple hills beyond, where the first 
spring thunder shower is circling. 
Over to the left is an imposing gym- 
nasium with baths and all the other 
up-to-date ideas, such as physical ex- 
aminations, a generous athletic field, 
and an expert to guide their use 
wisely. 

The students, only one out of a 
hundred in the public schools, young 
men and women, are having this care 
of their health for the first time, after 
ten or twelve years of “laying foun- 
dations” without it. It is well within 
the truth to say that they would aver- 
age three years better in capacity for 
citizenship if the elementary schools 
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had attended to their play and formal 
exercise and physical defects. It is 
certainly beginning at the wrong end. 
But it is in line with the history of 
our schools that have been developed 
as training schools for college and 
university. 

What of the ninety-nine in each 
hundred who do not go to college? 
We are only recently seeing—with 
a still limited vision—that public 
schools would better train in living 
than for college. 

A few days ago I was in a rather 
famous elementary school, famous 
because part of a great institution 
that turns out teachers. I saw sev- 
eral classes in gymnastics, and this 
was the way of it: They exercised in 
the square entrance hall into which 
dust was tracked from the streets of 
this soft coal city by thousands of 
feet daily. The windows up the stair- 
ways were closed (they had a “sys- 
tem” of heating and ventilating for- 
bidding open windows); the ther- 
mometer registered 70°-74°. After 
a class had rollicked with open 
mouths through some very lively 
gyrations my own face and throat 
were parched with dust and heat, and 
foul air; the pupils’ faces were red, 
bodies perspiring, and there was 
coughing on all sides to clear the 
throats. Laughter and_breathless- 
ness and the beautiful elasticity after 
abuse of which childhood has so 
much (or what would we come to!) 
covered the sins of omission and com- 
mission in the teachers’ eyes, and one 
said to me, “Can anyone say that 
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this ought not to be in the public 


schools!” With much restraint I re- 
plied, “Yes. It ought not. It ought 
to be out in that concreted yard this 
glorious day.” He saw the point 
partly perhaps, but the inflexible 
monster, “system,” mechanical, short- 
sighted, is doubtless grinding along 
to-day in that entrance hall, as it has 
through the years, sending out 
teachers by the thousand with 
methods accordingly. 

If mothers, through their clubs, 
would throw their energy into the 
growing demand for as wholesome, 
or more wholesome environment for 
the little children of the nation as 
for the big ones, we would “arrive” 
much sooner. 

To fit a few of the children for col- 
lege, schools have exercised chiefly 
the tiny “eye and tongue and pen 
wagging muscles,’ with body in a 
stooping position that compresses 
heart, lungs, digestive organs. This 
period of most rapid growth should 
make sure of the full development of 
these vital organs, and of the nerv- 
ous system, which determine length 
and usefulness of life; and of the re- 
productive organs also, whose de- 
velopment depends largely on a free 
circulation. Vigorous circulation re- 
quires a strong heart, which comes 
by exercise of the heart muscle, as 
other muscles are strengthened by 
exercise. Heart and lungs are phys- 
iologically one; the development of 
one means both. It is exercise of 
large muscles, those of back, legs, 
arms, that most increase pulse and 
respiration (heart and lung action), 
fitting them for the sudden and long- 
continued strains of life. 


Parents need to remember that 
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good hearts, lungs, digestive and re- 
productive and nervous systems are 
the most important aims of exercise ; 
and that reasonably energetic use of 
the large muscles in cool, fresh air 
is the way to accomplish it. By this 
we store up the vigor underlying 
mental and physical work, lack of 
which is quite as often the cause of 
failures and incapacities as is lack of 
knowledge. 

Exercise sweeps the blood and 
lymph more strongly through evéry 
“nook and cranny,” using up “fuel” 
stored so long it needs to be used to 
make way for fresher, sweeping away 
waste more thoroughly, and bringing 
to all parts abundance of food and 
cxygen. This is another kind of 
“bath,” another method of securing 
“internal cleanliness.” These “tox- 
ins” and wastes that are removed are 
not only a cause of feeling tired 
(poisoned), but are often a cause of 
“the blues,” of feeling discouraged, 
“cross,” incapable. 

To prevent “school fatigue,” or to 
drive it away by exercise, another 
thing is necessary—the play spirit. 
Just as gymnastics in hot, foul air are 
bad, so gymnastics not enjoyed, “a 
bore,” fail to recreate. Therefore, 
playgrounds and rhythmic, artistic or 
historic dances are supplementing 
gymnasia, and replacing them. 

Remembering the poor gymnastics 
usually seen in ordinary schools, par- 
ents will probably “err on the right 
side” if they urge instead playgrounds 
and capable supervision. A combina- 
tion of both excellent gymnastics and 
delightful play is best; and I have 
seen it—but only very rarely. Gym- 
nastics, when weather permits, 
should be in the playgrounds; 
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mothers who understand the need of 
fresh air can help persuade officials 
of that. 

Competition in running, jumping, 
dancing or other exercise that leaves 
the child exhausted at the day’s end, 
or the next day, is not a help in pre- 
venting school fatigue, and is as bad 
as not enough exercise. 

Parents should visit schools during 
the exercise time; and if the atmos- 
phere has not the open air freshness, 
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accept no excuse that is not weightier 
than health itself. Many “best-we- 
can do’s” are not true. It is rather 
official lack of intelligence (“high up” 
possibly), resourcefulness,  willing- 
ness, in adapting conditions to the 
demands of health. If the children 
are not heartily enjoying the work or 
the fun, try to find what is wrong 
(not always easy), and set it right— 
promptly and wisely. It is too vital 
to i-ncre. 


Rural Homes 
JOHN HAMILTON, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


My interest for many years has 
-been centered on one object—that of 
endeavoring to improve rural condi- 
tions, to secure better farms, better 
roads, better rural better 
country homes. 

To secure these it was at the be- 
ginning very clear that there must 
first be an awakening of farming peo- 
ple to the importance of improvement 
in these directions. The next step 
was to organize these awakened peo- 
ple into forces that could and would 
act together in devising and in exe- 
cuting measures for rural betterment. 


schools, 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


For the past twenty-five years this 
arousing and organizing to which ref- 
erence has been made has been going 
on through the medium of the farm- 
ers’ institutes. The success that has 
attended the work has been almost 
phenomenal. Last year about three 
million persons were in attendance at 
farmers’ institute meetings in the 
United States. Over 1,100 lecturers 
. were employed by the states in giving 





instruction in agriculture before thes? 
conventions, and almost one-third of 
a million of dollars was expended in 
carrying on the work. Institute cr- 
ganizations now exist in all of the 
states and territories, so that the 
teaching of agricultural science to 
farming people and the giving of in- 
struction in household economy and 
domestic art to women at their homes 
is now going on all over the United 
States. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Within the past year another agency 
has undertaken the education of rural 
people, one that promises to be more 
effective than any that have hereto- 
fore been engaged in this work. The 
Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations at 
their meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
last August, changed their constitu- 
tion so as to admit agricultural exten- 
sion work upon an equality with that 
of the interior instruction given by 
the college, and research work by the 
station. In consequence of this every 




















land-grant college and every experi- 
ment station now stands pledged to 
organize and equip a department of 
extension work in agriculture and 
domestic science coordinate with their 
other work, and the executive com- 
mittee of the association has already 
introduced a bill in Congress asking 
for an appropriation by the national 
Government for this extension work 
the same as is now granted to these 
institutions for instruction to resident 
students and for investigation and re- 
search. If there has been a more im- 
portant movement in the direction of 
rural improvement than this I do not 
know when it occurred or what it is. 
It centers responsibility for rural bet- 
terment upon the land-grant colleges 
and the experiment stations instead of 
dividing this responsibility among 
many organizations, none of which 
had national recognition or financial 
resources adequate for carrying on 
the work. 

Most of this that has been under 
way has been in aid of men on the 
farms—for increasing the fertility of 
the soil, improving breeds of animals, 
providing for the selection of seeds, 
the inspection of fertilizers, the con- 
trol of insects and contagious and in- 
fectious diseases among animals and 
plants, the education of youth along 
industrial lines and for rendering as- 
sistance in many other directions, 
almost all of which, however, have to 
do chiefly with the duties and interests 
of men. 


THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
In the last two or three years atten- 
tion has been directed more particu- 
larly to women’s work and life, to in- 
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struction in domestic science and such 
collateral activities as devolve upon 


country women in the conduct of a ° 


rural home. 

The National Department of Agri- 
culture, in the year ended July 1, 1909, 
had prepared and printed about 700,- 
000 (675,350) copies of documents 
giving the results of nutrition investi- 
gations—the character and use of 
foods—for distribution among the 
people of the United States. Numer- 
ous circulars, bulletins and other in- 
formation respecting women’s life and 
work have been distributed by the ex- 
periment stations in the several states 

In a recently published circular by 
the National Department of Agricul- 
ture entitled “Farmers’ Institutes for 
Women” the need for more extended 
knowledge of domestic duties is dis- 
cussed at considerable length. After 
calling attention to the great im- 
portance of reaching country women 
with information suited to their needs, 
the circular goes on to say that, 
“While knowledge of domestic duties 
is probably as extended and general 
among country housewives as_ is 
knowledge of field operations by their 
husbands, yet in both cases there is a 
great need for more accurate infor- 
mation respecting the principles upon 
which successful practice in the home 
and in the field is based, and, while 
both classes would be greatly aided by 
additional instruction in their respect- 
ive duties, the importance of such in- 
struction to the housewife is far 
greater than a corresponding amount 
of information to the worker in the 
field. Ignorance of operations in the 
field is felt chiefly through impairment 
of the quality or reduction in the 
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amount and value of the crop. Igno- 
rance in the home is a much more 
serious matter, in that through food 
improperly prepared and sanitary con- 
ditions neglected the life of the worker 
is often endangered and not infre- 
quently destroyed. A poorly nour- 
ished body, whether of man or animal, 
is inefficient no matter how well bred 
or how well equipped for service it 
may be in other respects. Good food 
well prepared and proper hygienic 
care maintain health and add to the 
working power not only of the well 
and strong, but by these means the 
weak and helpless also are enabled to 
gain strength and become efficient 
aids in family support. 

“The selection and cooking of food 
are, however, only two items in the 
duties of the country woman. li 
knowledge of these were all that the 
housewife required the question of 
supplying this information would be 
comparatively simple. There are other 
problems, such as those connected 
with the rearing and education of 
children, the clothing of the family, 
the providing of home conditions that 
are sanitary, the social, intellectual 
and esthetic improvement of the 
housewife herself. 


‘ 
THE IDEAL HoME. 


“The ideal home is a social and co- 
operative society in which all of its 
members unite their efforts for the 
common good. This ideal is realized 
most nearly in the country home, 
where even the smallest child has 
opportunity to be and generally is a 
contributor to the family support. It 
has come to be a recognized fact that 
_ boys and girls, healthy, industrious, 
frugal, capable, intelligent, self-sup- 
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porting, cheerful and patriotic abound 
in country homes, and that the pre- 
valence there of these high qualities is 
largely due to the family life, which 
requires each individual from his 
earliest years to bear his proportionate 
share in providing for the mainte- 
nance of the home. By bringing 
within the reach of country people 
educational advantages suited to their 
needs rural life becomes more at- 
tractive, country homes are multiplied 
and the valuable qualities which these 
homes develop become the possession 
of a correspondingly larger number of 
the citizenship of the state.” 


WoMEN ENGAGED IN GAINFUL 
PURSUITS. 


Before taking up the methods con- 
templated for aiding women in their 
life and work you may be interested 
in a general survey of the entire field 
of activity that women occupy in the 
United States to-day. The census of 
1900 states that there were at that 
ttime 57,949,824 persons over ten 
years of age on the mainland of the 
United States; 29,703,440 of these 
were males and 28,246,384 were fe- 
males. Of this entire number about 
one-half were engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations. Of these, 23,753,836 were 
males and 5,149,397 were females. In 
other words, the percentage of men 
and boys actually engaged in gainful 
occupations in 1900 was 8o, and of 
women and girls, only 18.8. 

Of the 28,246,384 females over ten 
years of age, 24,922,987 are white. Of 
these white women (3,989,893), only 
16 per cent. of the entire number are 
engaged in gainful occupations, while 
of the 3,233,931 negro women over 
ten years of age 1,316,840, or 40.7 

















per cent., are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations—a difference of 24.7 per cent. 
between the white and colored women 
employed in gainful occupations. It 
is quite noticeable that the period of 
highest percentage in which white 
women are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations is between the ages of 16 and 
24. After the marriageable age the 
percentage drops very rapidly until 
the close of life. In the case of negro 
women the period of labor continues 
throughout their lives up to 50 or 60 
years without any very perceptible 
change in their number. 


OccuPATIONS OF WOMEN, 

The wide range of occupation in 
which women are employed is quite 
remarkable. Women are at work as 
wage-earners in every one of the 140 
groups of occupations in which men 
are engaged excepting two. These 
exceptions are telephone and telegraph 
linemen and the soldier, sailor and 
marine service. Seven hundred and 
seventy thousand and fifty-five women 
over 16 years of age, and 207,281 girls 
between ten and sixteen years of age 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
429,497 women and 1,100 girls are en- 
gaged in professional service; 1,953,- 
467 women and 141,982 girls are in 
domestic and personal service; 481,- 
159 women and 22,188 girls are en- 
gaged in trade and transportation, and 
1,199,452 women and 113,219 girls 
are engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. Others are wood- 
choppers, engineers, lawyers, barbers, 
bartenders, saloonkeepers, policemen, 
bakers, sailors, hackmen, carpenters, 
paperhangers, fishermen, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, brewers, shoemakers, 
and all of the other occupations with 
the two exceptions already stated. 


Rural Homes. 
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Home MAKING. 

It would be interesting to know 
what the 84 per cent. of white women 
of the United States who are not 
listed as engaged in any of the gain- 
ful occupations are doing. The ma- 
jority doubtless are engaged in home- 
making, others are young people 
studying at school, some are aged or 
sick and cannot work, while a good 
many—we do not know how many— 
are in what is called the leisure class, 
who travel, visit, shop, attend mati- 
nees and live generally upon the earn- 
ings of the men and women who are 
employed. All that we know is that 
there are about 21,000,000 in the 
United States outside of the wage- 
earning, or, more accurately, the 
wage-receiving class. 


THE OVERWORKED, 

There are many who are ignorant 
and overworked. What do they need? 
They need, first of all the companion- 
ship and friendly fellowship of their 
neighbor women who are well-to-do, 
women who will meet them with lov- 
ing hearts and gentle ministry. They 
need just what the city woman with 
all her wealth and fashion and oppor- 
tunity is craving; they need associa- 
tion. They need a place where they 
can meet and greet their neighbor 
women face to face upon common 
ground. They need, from time to 
time, to mingle in a company where 
poverty and cares and social caste are 
all forgot, and where the poorest are 
recognized and met as God Almighty’s 
children, hungry for the friendship 
and sympathy of other women, to 
whom they can tell their sorrows or 
exchange the confidences that friendly 
women pass to one another when they 
meet. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
I desire to see introduced into 
every rural district in the United 
States a woman’s club, where coun- 
try women may meet and gain the 
encouragement and inspiration that 
association gives, and may also have 
opportunity for qualifying them- 
selves for fulfilling the important 
duties that the oversight and conduct 
of a country home involves. 

There are about thirteen million 
women and girls living in the rural 
districts in the United States. That 
it is possible to establish a system that 
will afford them opportunity for so- 
cial meeting and improvement is 
shown by what has been accom- 
plished in this direction by some ot 
the more progressive nations in fore- 
eign lands. Austria, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
France and the German States have 
for many years been engaged in or- 
ganizing women’s clubs and in con- 
ducting schools of domestic science, 
home economics and household art 
specially adapted to the needs of 
country people. 


THE RuRAL CLuB. 

Work of this character has already 
been begun in the United States. 
Last year 732 meetings for country 
women were held by the farmers’ in- 
stitute directors in the several states. 
How far short these come of meeting 
the needs of country women is too 
apparent to require more than simply 
an. announcement of the limited num- 
ber that are held. The need for in- 
struction along the lines of women’s 
life and work is so universal through- 
out the rural districts of the United 
States that it manifestly ought to 
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have consideration by every educa- 
tional institution in which 
and girls are taught. By organizing 
institutes and local clubs for women 
and girls, and by sending out a body 
of capable lecturers to attend their 
meetings and give instruction in do- 
mestic science and household art, and 
in kindred accomplishments, the way 
can speedily be prepared for securing 
the incorporation of these studies 
into the educational curricula of the 
country until ultimately they will be 
recognized as essential features in 
every well-rounded system of instruc- 
tion, irrespective of the location of 
the school, city or country, or of the 
occupation of the people, whether on 
a farm or in conducting the affairs of 
a household in the midst of city life. 

In the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, women’s institutes were be- 
gun eleven years ago. Last year or- 
ganizations existed in 502 precincts 
in the province, with a membership 
of 13,841; 4,770 meetings were held, 
with an attendance of about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand women. 
They discussed such topics as the 
training of children in the home and 
in the school; women’s work, from 
a broad viewpoint; personal and 
household hygiene; the responsibility 
of mothers; the sacredness of the 
body; the general improvement of 
rural communities; consumption and 
its prevention; home-making vs. 


women 


housekeeping ; the education of girls; 
use and mission of beverages; dress- 
making, cutting, fitting and sewing; 
teacher and parent; canning fruits 
and vegetables; the home and its 
problems; a young lady’s accomplish- 
ments; the care and use of milk; dol- 

















The Land of Out of Doors. 


and 


lars 


cents in the household; 
house plants; ways of arousing inter- 
est in civic improvement; our friends 
and foes—bacteria; labor-saving de- 
vices in the home; harmony in home 
furnishing ; comfort in the sick room; 


The Land of 


To children everything is a joyful 
out of doors, and there they cannot 
stray, “all in the pleasant open air, 
the glorious light of day.” To their 
fresh enthusiam nearly everything is 
play, and they accept at par every 
aspect and phase of life; men, ma- 
chinery and the enduring hills. Noth- 
ing is more to be desired than that 
some measure of this wide and mat- 
ter-of-fact tolerance and some de- 
gree of this all-including enthusiasm 
be kept for the later years. 

What a school and playhouse is 
the land of out of doors, and, alas 
what irony there is in such glowing 
phrase to our city children of to-day! 
The supreme delight of my boyhood 
days was to gather wild flowers in a 
wooded glen, to reach which led 
across a sunny stretch of wild 
meadow rising to the sky. Next to 
this delight in wild flowers and their 
haunts, my greatest delight was to 
watch the workings of a great saw- 
mill, to see men play, as it seemed to 
me, eyes following every motion, 
ears filled with sounds like music in 
their sufficiency, heart leaping at 
every kind attention. A _ favorite 
uncle worked there for my father, the 
happiest man I ever knew, and since 
those early days I have learned but 
little about machinery, not much 
worth knowing about men, and noth- 
ing at all about meadows and hills. 
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human nutrition ; interior decorations 
of the home; cooking; table service; 
twentieth century food fads; how to 
be well and happy; work and recrea- 
tion; books in the home; nervous 
prostration. 


Out of Doors 


I wish that all youngsters might 
have access to the places where the 
wild flowers grow and have wide op- 
portunity to see their fathers at 
work. A hundred years ago these 
things were really within the reach of 
every boy and girl, but now, alas, 
many a bright boy has seen no other 
manual labor than the digging of a 
ditch in a cluttered street, while many 
another, stunted in skill, has almost 
become a part of the machine he 
daily tends, and Boyville has become 
a paved and guttered city, high- 
walled, desolate and dirty; with here 
and there a vacant lot hideous with 
refuse in early spring and over- 
whelmed with an increasing pesti- 
lence of weeds as the summer days 
go by, and the strangest thing about 
it all is the much too matter-of-fact 
tolerance among young people which 
accepts unquestionably, and even 
with manifestations of joy, just any 
sort of a worid, if only it is flooded 
with sunshine. 

In my own boyhood the rare ad- 
vent of an old tin can in my favorite 
swimming hole used to offend me, 
while such a thing as a cast-off shoe 
was simply intolerable, and I wonder 
that the unquenchable delight of boys 
in out-of-door life does not become 
an absolute rage in its indifference 
to the dreadful pollution of the 


streams, and to the universal pesti- 
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lence of weeds and refuse in our 
thickly-populated districts. 

A vital element has been almost 
wholly eliminated from child-life in 
our populous industrial centers where 
children have no place to play, and 
where all out of doors is scarred and 
rubbish-ridden. Do any of you like 
candy? Do you ever consider that 
the only sweetmeat our forefathers 
had for long thousands of years was 
wild honey? 
citing it must have been in the days 
of long ago to find a tree loaded with 
candy! <A bee tree! One of the 
most exciting experiences of my boy- 
hood was a battle with a colony of 
bumble bees. I was led into it by an 
older companion, and the ardor and 
excitement of that battle, as I even 
now remember it, are wholly inex- 
plicable to me except I think of it as 
a representation through inherited 
instinct of a ten thousand years’ 
search for wild honey. 

A necessary phase of boy life is the 
play of those emotions and the bodily 
expression of those activities which 
constitute instinctive reactions to- 
ward natural things, hunting and 
fishing, digging and planting in the 
spring, nutting in the fall, and the 
thousands of variations which these 
things involve. The play of instinct 
is the only solid basis of growth of a 
boy. The very essence of boy humor 
is bound up with the amazing incon- 
gruity of his instincts. Have any of 
you ever fooled a dog by placing him 
on a false scent, his instinct leading 
him astray? It is not easy to do, but 
done, it is funny and any decent dog 
enjoys the joke. Was there ever a 
boy whose instincts, many of them 





Just imagine how ex- 
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mere fatuity like his digestive appen- 
dix, have not led him time and again 
into thin air, to say nothing of water 
and mud? 

To reproduce for the city boy some- 
thing approaching the solid reality and 
exquisite humor of the country boy’s 
life is the well-nigh hopeless functioa 
of what our school teachers call nature 
study and of one class of children’s 
stories. Many story books are devoid 
of this vital element of humor, how- 
ever, in that they relate too much to 
the complete and finished deeds of 
grown-up men. 

The instinctive phases of child life, 
to live them in some measure, is the 
beginning of all education, and this 
beginning can be achieved only in the 
great land of out of doors; for young 
people the best school and playhouse, 
and for older people an_ endless 
asylum of delight. 

Most men are agreed that it is im- 
practicable to utilize out-door life in 
the education of our children in the 
way and to the extent that we our- 
selves used it years ago; I am coming 
to have an impatient contempt for the 
attitude of indifference which most 
grown-ups seem nowadays to have for 
the playrights of children. ' The most 
important condition, as it seems to me, 
in connection with the work of the 
primary and secondary school is that 
ample opportunity be given for every 
variety of play, including swimming 
and skating, and, wherever possible, 
boating. It is ridiculous to attempt 
to teach children anything without the 
substantial results of play to build 
upon. Playgrounds are the cheapest, 
and in many respects the best, of 
schools, but they are almost entirely 
lacking in many of our towns which 
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have grown to cities in a generation in 
this great “Nation of Villagers.” 

After long residence in Japan Laf- 
cadio Hearne gave expression to what 
to him was the greatest contrast be- 
tween our country and his adopted 
home; to him it seemed that the Jap- 
anese had domesticated Nature. We 
boast of having conquered Nature; 
well, we have now got to domesticate 
the wild thing before much else can 
be done in this country of ours. 
There is a small river in Kansas which 
is bordered by rich bottom lands from 
one-half to one mile in width between 
beautifully scalloped bluffs, where the 
upland prairie ends. In the early days 
thick covering of grass was every- 
where, and the clear stream, teeming 
with life, wound its way along a deep 
channel among scattered clusters of 
large walnut trees and dense groves 
of elm and cottonwood, rippling hete 
and there over beds of rock. Now, 
however, every foot of ground, high 
and low, is mellowed by the plow, and 
the last time I saw the beautiful valley 
of Wolf River it was as if the whole 
earth had melted with the rains of 
June, such devastation of mud was 
there! Surely it requires more than 
the plow to domesticate Nature. 

Play should be an all-pervading 
thing in child-life, and work should be 
an increasing element after the age of 
ten or twelve years. It is bad enough 
that our common school system should 
so completely ignore the educational 
value of play, but its weakest feature 
from an immediate business point of 
view is the extent to which it is de- 
tached from the work of the world. 
The spectacle of twenty or thirty 
schoolhouses and forty or fifty trade 
and industrial establishments, a town 
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without a scheme for a graded trans- 
fer from the one to the other, is a sad 
commentary upon the practical sense 
of a community. 

All children must learn chiefly by 
doing, and we must discard the pres- 
ent idea of the detached manual train- 
ing school except in the very earliest 
stages of manual training, and or- 
ganize a scheme whereby every work- 
shop and every industrial and trade 
establishment in a community, to the 
extent that it is a school, may be used 
as such, so that children, as they come 
into maturity, may be trained under 
the exacting conditions of actual prac- 
tical work. To carry out such a 
scheme it would be necessary to legal- 
ize the employment of children in 
manufacturing and trade establish- 
ments at the age of about twelve 
years, under the strict supervision of 
a public-school officer, whose duty it 
would be to prevent the exploitation 
of child labor by employers and insist 
upon a proper variety of work. Dur- 
ing the apprenticeship period of four 
or five years the number of hours of 
labor would be specified by law, in- 
creasing from three or four hours per 
day at the beginning to seven or eight 
hours per day at the end of the ap- 
prenticeship period, and two or three 
hours per day of ordinary school work 
would be required during the entire 
period. Nothing else but the actual 
conditions of our practical life can 
shape the coming generation for their 
work in the world, and the utilization 
of the actual conditions of trade and 
industry as an organic part of our 
system of public education is the most 
important educational problem of to- 
day. 











Fourteenth Annual Convention National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
Denver, June 10-15, 1910 


For the Welfare of the Child. 


The Woman’s Club has generously 
offered its clubhouse to the Congress 
for this convention. 

The Brown Palace Hotel will be 
headquarters. The Metropole, which 
is directly opposite, will be used by 
delegates. 


Topics ON PROGRAM, 


The Home’s Responsibility for Health, 
Morality and Good Citizenship. 





MRS. HENRY J. HERSEY 
President Colorado Congress of Mothers 


Some Moral Conservation Needed by the 
Nation. 

Domination of College over Preparatory 
Education. 

Saving the Babies. 

Helping the Erring Boys and Girls. 

Education in Home Making. 

The Problems of Rural and City Homes. 

Conference of Deans of Women’s Uni- 
versities and Parents on Normal Relation 
of Social Activities to College Life. 

The College Woman’s Greatest Need. 

Student Government (Solution of Social 
Problems). 

The Art of Home Making. 

Its place in College Curriculum. 
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Everyone is Welcome 


Training for Citizenship. 

Opportunity of Parents’ Associations for 
Child Study and Child Nurture. 

In relation to Health to Mental and 
Spiritual Development. 

To social and Community Improvements. 

A National Department of the Govern- 
ment for Child and Home. 

Mrs. John Shafroth will give a re- 
ception to all members of the Mothers’ 
Congress at her residence. She will 
be assisted by the Governor. 

This is a beautiful welcome from 
the first home in Colorado to the 
Congress of Mothers. 

A feature of the Congress will be 
an address by Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rison, whose books on childhood have 
been an inspiration to thousands of 
mothers. 

A discussion luncheon on Monday, 
June 13, at the Country Club. This 
will be unique and interesting. After- 
noon teas in four beautiful homes. 


CHAIRMEN 
Loca BoarpD OF ARRANGEMENTS.—Mrs. 
James Rae Arneill, 1625 Colfax Ave., 
Denver. 


TEACHERS CoO-OPERATIVE.—Mrs. Helen M. 
Grenfell, 1264 Columbine St., Denver. 

PROGRAMME.—Mrs. Henry A. True, 30 
E, 1oth Ave., Denver. 

SocraL CoMMITTEE. — Mrs. Henry E. 
Wood, 1032 Clarkson St., Denver. 

CREDENTIALS.—Mrs. F. D. Taggart, 552 
Downing St., Denver. 

Pusticity.—Mrs. E. A, Nixson, Brown- 
leigh Court, Denver. 

FINANCE.—Mrs. Fred Dick, Chapel Place, 
Denver. 

Rest Room.—Mrs. 
Julian St., Denver. 

Hotets, Boarvinc Houses, RECEPTION, 
MEETING TraIns—Mrs. E. P. Costigan, 
732 E. 1oth Ave., Denver. 

INFORMATION.—Mrs. Chas. M. 
1421 Clayton St., Denver. 

LITERATURE.—Mrs. W. M. Downing, 1033 
Niagara St., Denver. 


F. B. Conine, 4575 
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UsuHers.—Mrs. E. S. Irish, 2735 Colfax 
Ave., Denver. 

Music.—Mrs. Frank E. Shepard, 924 
Washington St., Denver. 

DecoraATIon.—Mrs. E. J. Yetter, Perre- 
noud Apartments, Denver. 

3ADGES.—Mrs. V. H. Kennicott, 930 
Ogden St., Denver. 

SEEING DENVER.—Mrs. Joel Shackelford, 
2040 S. Clarkson St., Denver. 


The Mothers’ Congress has the 
advantage of other conventions deal- 
ing with children in the fact that 
mothers are the prime factors in the 
life, health and character of children. 
In their hands lies the power to 
change all that is wrong. By their 
hands alone can it be accomplished. 
Judge Lindsey says, “The problem of 
the delinquent child cannot be solved 
by the Juvenile Court. To the home, 
the father, the mother, we must go 
for the germ of juvenile delin- 
quency.” 

There is a direct relation between 
the home and the prison. There is a 
direct responsibility of parents to the 
criminal classes. There is a direct 
relation between the home and cor- 
rupt business and political conditions. 
Parents must see what it is and pro- 
vide the remedy. 

There is a direct relation between 
the home and infant mortality. Phy- 
sicians may discuss statistics and 
causes of the alarming death rate and 
deplore it. Without the intelligent 
help of the mothers infant mortality 
can never be prevented. 

There is a direct relation between 
the increase in divorce and the home. 
Parents have the remedy in their 
hands. 

When Parents’ Associations for 
Child Study are coextensive with the 
school system; when every State and 
every county and every school and 


every church has mothers and fathers 
thoughtfully, earnestly studying their 
greatest work of guiding childhood 
to its highest possible ties, then, and 
not till then, will the problems of 
child life be met as they should. 
Fathers and mothers, the National 
Congress of Mothers extends to you 
all an earnest invitation to join in 
this national movement to guard and 
guide the children. In each one there 
are infinite possibilitics fer good. 


A LETTER TO ALL READERS 
OF CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 


DeaR FRIEND IN SERVICE: 

Will you greatly assist the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers’ 
Publicity Committee in one or more 
of the following ways: 

1. Please request the pastor of your 
church to include in his sermon on 
that Sunday of May known as “Moth- 
ers’ Day” something in regard to 
ORGANIZED MOTHERHOOD as exempli- 
fied .by the Congress of Mothers. 
Furnish him with Congress literature, 
including a copy of CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, 

2. Ask the editor of your local 
paper to publish the news of the Den- 
ver Convention, found elsewhere in 
this (May) number of CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE. This you can easily 
do, and it will be a great help to the 
work, 

3. Please mail the entire page of 
your home paper, on which this ap- 
pears, to the 

National Chairman of Publicity, 

Mrs. EpGar A. HALL, 
2931 Fulton Street, Chicago, IIl. 








College Domination of Preparatory Schools 
MARY E. MUMFORD 


The sacrifice of the elementary 
education of the masses to the com- 
paratively few who take the college 
course is a theme very much dis- 
cussed at the present time among 
those interested in secondary schools. 
There are many arguments pro and 
con—one side contending that a 
course of study leading to college en- 
trance does not fit the ordinary boy 
or girl for life, while the other side 
insists that such a course provides all 
the mental discipline and culture re- 
quired for those who are to leave the 
high school and take up the duties of 
the every-day world. But I believe 
that neither in college or out do 
we find approval of the results of 
the teaching of English in our sec- 
ondary schools. Pupils do not issue 
therefrom with a love for our great 
literature or with any marked abil- 
ity in expressing themselves in the 
mother tongue. I am _ convinced 
that much harm is done by those 
teachers in our preparatory schools 
(public or private) who keep rigidly 
to the form of the, college require- 
ments and entirely overlook the 
spirit suggested by them. It isn’t the 
reading of certain “required” books 
that is asked, but that pupils shall 
have a spirit of culture sufficient to 
understand and enjoy the books 
which are “required.” This is at- 
tained by teaching children to think 
honestly and to express’ those 
thoughts clearly in both speaking and 
writing. Plainly, then, we must keep 
within a range of subjects upon 
which children or young people have 
a capacity for thought—not force 
them into artificial attempts at ex- 
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pression on subjects far beyond their 
reach. The following questions were 
recently given to a class of high 
school boys, average age fifteen 
years: 

Examination, English, June, 1909. 

1. Comment on Charles Darwin, 
John Stuart Mill, Dr. John Priestley, 
Adam Smith, Francis Jeffrey. 

2. Beginning with Chaucer, name 
the authors who represent the spirit 
of the age in which they wrote. 
Name also the representative works 
of those authors. (Let this answer 
prove that you deserve to pass the 
course. ) 

3. What part did the Oxford Re- 
formers play in the Renaissance? 
How did Caxton aid the movement ? 

4. What was the subject of your 
thesis? State concisely what you 
gained from your investigations (100 
words). 

5. Tell briefly the history of Eng- 
land during the reign of the Stuarts, 
1603-1714. Name the representative 
writers of the age. 

6. Of the many books read this 
year state which, in your opinion, left 
on you the best impression. Discuss 
from the four points of view—set- 
ting, plot, characters and climax. 

7. Who is your favorite English 
poet (omit Shakespeare)? Tell what 
you know of him and his works. 

8. Give a thorough account of 
Charles Dickens. 

g. Explain the following: 

Neo-Catholicism, Pre-Raph- 
aelite Movement, Sonnet, Lyr- 
ical Poetry, Romanticism in 
Prose, Realism in Prose, In- 
terludes. 
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10. Quote four authors whose 
works you have studied. State the 
poem from which the quotation is 
made. 

Now fancy yourselves, intelligent 
readers of mature age, confronted 
with these questions: Think of the 
“authors who represent the spirit of 
the age in which they wrote.” Why, 
there’s a subject for Arnold or 
Taine. “The Oxford Reformers and 
the Renaissance,” discussed by your 
boy just out of knickerbockers. 
Analyze any book you have read the 
past year, dear father or mother, 
giving the “setting, plot, characters 
and climax.” Doesn’t that give even 
your mature mind a good brain- 
sweat ? 

When the teacher who propounded 
these questions was asked, “Does not 
this list of questions imply a critical 
faculty which ought not to be ex- 
pected of adolescent minds?” he re- 
plied that he was keeping his work 
in line with the “college require- 
ment,” and the boys would surely be 
expected to answer questions similar 
to these. I would not depreciate the 
mental precocity of the youth of our 
country, but I venture to express the 
doubt whether boys of sixteen, eight- 
een, or even twenty, are able to hon- 
estly cope with critical literary topics 
such as are suggested here. I would 
not be too carping, but do we notice 
this fine intellectual flower even 
among those who have graduated 
from our colleges? 

What the boy of fifteen does when 
such a task is set before him is finely 
illustrated in an answer given to the 
fourth question of the series. It is a 
verbatim copy: 


“The subject of my thesis was a 
study of Robert Browning. The 
benefit I derived thereof was this: 
First, I became thoroughly acquainted 
with the style and character of the 
author. I studied the work of the 
author carefully, and in this way be- 
came acquainted with his style. In 
reading what the different men said 
about him I became acquainted with 
his character. This thesis also gave 
me an opportunity for writing clearly. 
By this thesis I learned that Brown- 
ing wrote in a way that could not be 
easily understood. Some of_ his 
phrases can be understood at a cer- 
tain moment. I also was made 
known of Browning’s faults and his 
other side.” 

This is not a stupid boy. On the 
contrary, he is known as one of the 
brightest in the class. To ask him to 
comprehend Browning is to stultify 
him. It is immoral. 

How shall we teach English? As I 
have said, by getting from the child 
from his earliest age the honest ex- 
pression of his own thoughts. Some 
little compositions of boys of twelve 
who have been guided in this better 
way may show what I mean. 


My Favorite AUTHORS, 


Well, when it comes to my favorite 
authors it is not as easy to say as to 
think. I have for a long time read 
Castlemon’s “Rocky Mountain” and 
“Gunboat” series, and liked them very 
much. Yes, I think Castlemon is one 
of my favorites. The way he makes’ 


the doings of one person fit in with 
those of another are very well done. 
It gives the story a run to it. Another 
is Kirk Munroe, but I have read only 
a few of his books; but what I have 








read I liked. I am dealing now with 
stories of adventure. 

Then comes Stevenson. I think he 
is almost better than Castlemon. He 
can write great pirate stories. There 
was one we liked because it was full 
of Scotch history we were familiar 
with. Then for fancy stories I think 
I like Baum the best. I have read 
nearly all the books he has written. 
For school stories I like Ralph Henry 
Barbour. He is the best one for 
school stories nowadays. His ‘“Harry’s 
Island,” ““Tom, Dick and Harriet” and 
“Captain Chub” ran in St. Nicholas in 
1908. Of all that I have mentioned 
here I don’t see any one that I could 
call “my favorite author.” 

Another was written on 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 

Children’s parties are lots of fun 
and are all right when they don’t “ex- 
ceed the speed limit.” There ought to 
be a rule about that. I have been to 
parties that I would call useless to the 
children there. It was not a party in 
the real sense. They had things there 
that were meant for grown-up people. 
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A party to me is ice cream galore, and 
I don’t care where I get it. Ice cream 
and cake are good enough for any 
party, not salad, cheese balls and the 
like ; but just the plain, ordinary things 
are what we children like. Then, too, 
children ought to amuse themselves, 
not make grown-up people do it. Any 
game will do which is not too noisy 
in the house. Cards are liked by the 
older ones, and the little ones enjoy 
games of ring-around-a-rosey and 
such. A party—a real party—is very 
simple, but a thing that is large and 
not so effective nor entertaining is just 
a “show off,” as you might say. 

Now, these are literary critics of the 
child’s world—of his books and his 
social life—honestly stated just as 
they come into his own experience. 

Their sincerity makes them unique, 
criginal, quite delightful. Must their 
little authors in two short years pass 
under the grinding machinery of the 
college preparation and set up as little 
prigs, criticising Longfellow and pre- 
tending to review Browning? God 
forbid! 





HOME-TRAINING BULLETINS 

The bulletins thus far issued are: 

1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

2. Teaching the Boy to Save. 

3. Training the Girl to Help in the Home. 

4. Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a 
Vocation. 

5. A Better Crop of Boys and Girls (Ele- 
mentary Eugenics). 

These bulletins are sent free (for a 
stamp) to parents who ask for them per- 
sonally, and in quantities for distribution 
at I cent per copy, prepaid. Many clubs 
are ordering them in quantities. Address 
William A. McKeever, Manhattan, Kansas. 


WANTS AT LEAST ONE EDUCATOR 
ON SCHOOL BOARD 


Tur CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE ought 
to be in every home, for every mother 
needs the help and suggestions given on 
its pages. 

The articles on school hygiene and sani- 
tation are especially beneficial. We have 
had these articles read at our meetings, 
and followed by general discussion. The 
members are now observing the uncleanli- 
ness of our schoolhouse and suggesting im- 
provements, 

In May an entirely new school board 
is to be elected, and I hope we will be 
able to get at least one educator on the 
board. 
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What 360 Cities are Doing for the Physical Welfare of 
School Children 


Acting for Miss Dorothy Whitney, 
former president of the Junior League 
of New York City, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research has learned from 
superintendents of schools and health 
boards what 360 cities in forty-two 
states and the District of Columbia 
are doing this year to. discover and 
remove physical defects of school chil- 
dren.. All told, these cities have a 
total population of 22,000,000 and a 
total school enrollment of over 4,000,- 
ooo. Of these cities 149 with 700,000 
school children are not making any at- 
tempt to discover tfansmissible dis- 
eases at school’; 211 are inspecting for 


such diseases; 234 are examining for 


defective vision; 171 for breathing 
troubles, and 119 for bad teeth; 107 
with a population of 2,800,000 have 
no examination of any kind for their 
550,000 school children. 

Because finding disease and defects 
does not protect children unless dis- 
covery is followed by treatment, in 58 
cities nurses take children to dispen- 
saries or instruct- parents at school 
houses ; 48 send nurses from house to 
house to instruct parents and to per- 
suade them to have their family phy- 
sicians or nearby dispensaries give 
the necessary attention; 101 send out 
cards of instruction about tuberculosis, 
dental hygiene and diet to parents, 
either by children or by mail; while 
157 cities have arranged special co- 
operation with dispensaries, hospitals 
and relief societies for giving the 
children the shoes or clothing or medi- 
cal and dental care which is found 
necessary. 


_Children found predisposed to tu- 
berculosis or already infected with it 
will be sought out and given some 
special care or instruction by 97 cities. 
Out-of-door schools, roof schools, 
ferry boat schools and hospital schools 
for tuberculous children are provided. 
New York City will spend next year 
$6,500 for making over and equipping 
twenty rooms in regular buildings, a 
first step in an entirely new plan of 
ventilation which will give out-door 
air to all children, sick or well. New 
York also excludes from school chil- 
dren already infected with tuber- 
culosis, which in justice to these chil- 
dren makes necessary proper care and 
special classes away from other chil- 
dren. 

Three or four years ago medical in- 
spection meant a hurried looking over 
of school children to discover measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. Now 
twenty-three cities look more for de- 
fective vision than for transmissible 
diseases. 

Three years ago adenoid growths 
were almost unheard of among school 
teachers, and not even progressive 
medical men were taking an interest 


‘in dental hygiene. Yet to-day in 171 
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cities adenoids, hypertrophied tonsils, 
breathing defects ate seen to be a 
more serious menace to child welfare 
and school progress than the more 
easily detected contagious diseases of 
which people are more afraid, and 
119 cities are taking inventory of 
dental needs at school. Following 
Minnesota’s example “Boston 1915,” 
under the leadership of Dr. Richard 
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C. Cabot, has committed the Board of 
Health to a thorough examination of 
all children early in the school year to 
find “diphtheria carriers,” in order to 
locate in advance of the winter’s usual 
- epidemic those children who are 
breeding this disease. Enlarged ton- 
sils and adenoid growths are thought 
to favor the spread of other diseases. 

No gain is more revolutionary than 
that the schools of 119 cities are dis- 
covering which children need atten- 
tion to their teeth. While dentists 
prefer that examinations for bad teeth 
be made by dentists in all parts of the 
country, their state and county and 
city associations emphatically demand 
that decaying teeth should be located 
and both child and parents taught that 
bad teeth mean bad health, bad looks 
and bad earning power. Particularly 
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notable in this revolution in dental 
hygiene are the Massachusetts State 
Council of Dental Hygiene and the 
four dental clinics organized in con- 
nection with three of the New York 
Children’s Aid Society Schools and 
Bellevue Hospital. In some cities 
tooth brushes are given by school au- 
thorities; in other cities children are 
asked to bring brushes to school so as 
to be taught how to use them without 
injuring the teeth. Not only dentists, 
but general medical practitioners as 
well, are rousing themseives through 
public discussions, scientific meetings 
and popular exhibits to secure better 
dental clinics, to persuade dentists to 
clean and fill teeth instead of extract- 
ing them and to induce hospitals and 
dispensaries to put in dental clinics 
for both children and adults. 


National Congress of Mothers’ Pin—In Honor of 
Mother 


Mrs. George K. Johnson, President 
of Penn. Congress, presented a design 
for a pin to be used in honor of 
mother, and to be sold for use on 
Mothers’ Day or at any other time. 
The Executive Board of the National 
Congress accepted the design, and the 
pin has been patented and is owned 
by the National Congress of Mothers. 

The National Committee appointed 
to devise a method of raising money 
for the work of the National Con- 
gress recommended the sale of a spe- 
cial pin for Mothers’ Day. The Con- 
gress accepted the recommendation, 
and, believing that it should have a 
pin specially designed for this pur- 
pose, had one prepared and patented. 





The Secretary, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building, can furnish the pins in lots 
of 1,000 for $5, plus postage. The 
pins sell for ten cents each, and the 
profit should be divided equally be- 
tween the local circle, the State Con- 
gress and the National Congress. 

The pin is very dainty (pale blue) 
and would be desirable for use at any 
time. 

The outlay is so small that no circle 
need hesitate to undertake the sale, 
and when it is made clear that the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the work 
for child welfare many will gladly give 
the ten cents which will purchase the 


pin. 




















Is the Modern Lack of Good Manners Due to the 


Upbringing of 


There is a continual complaint 
arising from all sides that manners 
are deteriorating, and that courteous 
bearing is obsolete. If this is so, 
whose fault is it but that of the 
parents who have brought up their 
children in the wrong way. “The 
child is father to the man” is true in 
more senses than one, and few grown 
men and women can acquire a cer- 
tain delicacy of behavior, absolute 
ease of manner and forbearance to- 
ward associates which has not been 
inculcated in early youth. 

It is a great mistake, but one often 
made by a mother, when she thinks 
that her little son or daughter is too 
young to know how to be polite, too 
young to realize that other people’s 
feelings are hurt by a rude speech, 
too young to know that courtesy to- 
ward an inferior is the grossest form 
of impertinence. This is not so. At 
a recent woman’s club meeting a 
speaker declared that moral training 
of a child should be thoroughly in- 
stilled before the child is 5 years old 
in order for right doing to become a 
habit. If this is not too young for a 
child to realize the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, it is certainly 
not too early to begin a few lessons 
in politeness. 

A little fellow four years old, when 
walking with his nurse recently, met 
two friends of his mother’s and, with 
the gravest dignity possible, managed 
to doff his little cap with a comical 
imitation of father, which caused the 
two ladies to laugh a great deal. This 


the Children? 


they certainly should not have done, 
for a child hates to be laughed at; 
but their amusement at this little act 
went to prove that such behavior on 
the part of small boys was unusual to 
say the least! 

The writer once knew a great boy, 
9g years old, who invariably selected 
the most comfortable chair in the 
room and never dreamed of offering 
it to his mother when she came in; 
nor was he ever corrected for the 
omission, although his father and 
other members of the family might 
be present. Later on that boy was 
dubbed a selfish prig, with little re- 
spect for women. How was he 
really to blame? How should he 
know any better if he was not taught 
to show deference to his own mother ? 

These are all little traits by which 
the boy’s family is the chief sufferer, 
but what about a child’s behavior to- 
ward the servants? A boy may slap 
his sister and she promptly slaps back 
—but what happens if he slaps his 
nurse or is impudent to the waitress? 
Does any one reprove him? Very 
rarely; and the victim must hold her 
peace or lose her situation ; and worse 
than that, the child is quick to realize 
this fact and to take advantage of it, 
unless early taught a few lessons in 
“noblesse oblige.” 

Sometimes, it is to be regretted, 
the child learns superciliousness from 
his parents’ example. He hears his 
father bluster at the cook because the 
coffee is bad, or his mother rail at the 
nurse for neglecting her charge, and 
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naturally an imitator, the thoughtless 
little scamp proceeds to follow the 

example of his elders. He does not 
understand that he is younger and 
should leave fault-finding to others; 
probably he thinks it is “grownup” 
and “being a man” to correct servants, 
and it remains for his mother to make 
him understand the difference. Wise 
the mother who never finds fault with 
the maids nor disputes her husband’s 
judgment in the presence of her chil- 
dren. Those are.two things which, 
if they must be done at all, should be 
carried out in privacy. The child 
quickly perceives in conjugal differ- 


GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY 
By Denis A. McCarthy 

Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for. prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 
No, never a place to play! 


Child-Welfare Magazine. 





ences of opinion which parent to de- 
pend upon—a discovery which is only 
too apt to be put to ignoble use upon 
another occasion, hence when the 
child’s actions are to be discussed let 
the mother reserve the question for a 
curtain conference with her husband. 

In like manner, the child who is 
allowed to be impertinent to the 
servants forms a habit which in later 
life causes him to be hated and feared 
by his employés in business, and, 
therefore, hampers his success _be- 
cause he is served but for the money | 
he pays—service which is never sat- 
isfactory in business or in domestic 
life. 
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Plenty of room for schools and halls, 

Plenty of room for art; 
Plenty of room for teas and balls, 

Platform, stage and mart. 
Proud is the city—she finds a place 

For many a fad to-day, - 
But _ more than blind if she fails to 

hin 
A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now, 
To-morrow you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for darker ill, e 
So give them a place to play! 








Children’s Courts in Switzerland 


For several months past the Grand 
Council of Geneva has been consider- 
ing the creation of a tribunal for 
children. Two projects have been 
formed, and the Council is in sym- 
pathy with them, but has been 
prevented from action by the con- 
stitutional requirement of a jury and 
public hearings. 

The commission appointed by the 
Grand Council to have charge of the 
question courageously stated that 
children’s courts could only be estab- 
lished by dispensing with jury and 
audiences. It concluded by asking 
for the necessary constitutional 
amendment to permit this. The au- 
thors of the two bills presented with- 
drew them and agreed to the recom- 
mendation of the commission. The 
Grand Council, January 19, 1910, has 
voted to submit a_ constitutional 
amendment to the people.-very soon. 
The amendment abrogates the Arti- 
cles 96 and 101 of the Constitution 
of the Republic and Canton of 
Geneva of May, 1847, and replaces 
them by new dispositions. 

The Grand Council, on the propo- 
sition of the Council of State, decrees 
that the institution of jury in crim- 
inal matters is guaranteed by the 
present Constitution saving in that 
which concerns the courts charged 
with dealing with those under eigh- 


teen years of age. The privilege of 
jury can be extended by the law. 

Article 101 is abrogated and re- 
placed by the following : 

“The hearings of the courts are 
public. The law could always re- 
strict this publicity (1) in civil mat- 
ters, (2) in criminal matters in 
regard to women and children only. 
When acting on delinquencies of 
minors under eighteen the Judge may 
restrict the public audience or sup- 
press it entirely.” 

There is no doubt the people will 
ratify the recommendation of the 
Grand Council, and that before the 
close of the year constitutional ob- 
stacles will be removed and the chil- 
dren’s court will be legally adopted 
at Geneva. 

We can only felicitate the friends 
of the children in Switzerland on 
their success in -having refused to 
sacrifice for an apparent present vic- 
tory the essence of a juvenile court 
by keeping the jury who are inex- 
perienced and indifferent judges of a 
day—and of the publicity the theat- 
rical surroundings which please the 
young offender, except in special 
cases, are a drawback to the efficiency 
of children’s courts. 


Ep. JUBHIET, 


“L’Enfant.” 








The National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its forty-eighth annual 
convention in Boston, Mass., July 2d 
to 8th, 1910. A rate of one fare for 

the round trip has been granted by 
}’ the Grand Trunk Railway. 
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Views of Educators on Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


The most effective school teaching 
' is done when the school and the home, 
and, more particularly, the teacher and 
the mother, work together in the in- 
terest of the child. That child is to 
be pitied who has to work out his 
educational salvation without the sym- 
pathy and support of his parents. The 
child is blessed, indeed, whose father 
and mother take an interest in all his 
school work, sympathize with him in 
his trials, and support him in hours of 
weakness. This matter of the vital 
connection between the school and the 
home is of such vast importance and, 
seeing that there are millions of chil- 
dren, millions of teachers and millions 
of parents, of such vast extent that it 
should no longer be left to the initia- 
tive or the care either of individual 


teachers or individual parents. Co- 
operation among parents is needed to 
bring about the best results. The in- 
dividual mother works best for the 
school and the home when she feels 
that she is working in accord with the 
great company of mothers. The effect 
upon the teacher is vastly accentuated 
when she knows that the caution, the 
commendation or the reproof, as the 
case may be, is the product not of a 
single mother’s affection or good 
sense, but represents the opinion of a 
great multitude of mothers. Hence 
the value of a congress of mothers 
working together in the interests of 
the school and the home. 
Witii1AM H. MAXWELL, 
Supt. of Schools, 
New York City. 


Letter from the State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction 
By HON. FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


To the Mothers’ Clubs of Illinois: 


“IT send my boy to school not that I 
may be rid of him, but that he may be 
rid of me.” She must have been a wise 
New England mother who spoke so well. 
Of course she knew as well as we all 
know that the first and the best school any 
boy can attend is at his mother’s knee. 
Her soft embrace, her cradle songs, her 
love, her faith, her ventle counsel and re- 
proof, her “sweet reasonableness” are 
never found outside her home. Love and 
personal interest are the heart and motive 
of this hearthstone-school. How poor is 
the child that has never felt its life-giving 
influence! But any virtue too far extended 
may become a vice; any good in season 
may become a bad with the season’s change. 
So it is with the school at the mother’s 
knee. He is your child, your very own, 
and his every act, his every word looms 
large to you because he is your own. You 
are his mother, and it is so easy for him 


to do and to be all that you desire. In 
this warm clow of love and personal in- 
terest his doings are not considered as 
things in themselves and valued at their 
real worth—they acquire a large added 
value simply because they are the doings 
of your son. That is as it must and should 
be for a season, but all too soon this boy 
of yours must enter the great world-school 
to live and to work with those who will 
not feel for him a mother’s love. Here his 
deeds and words will be weighed in the 
hard, exacting scale of business and legal 
worth, and not in the tender palm of a 
mother. Here he can hardly expect to find 
love and personal interest. Justice and 
a square deal are all that he can demand. 
Jealousy, selfishness and greed will hardly 
pass him by. 

The mere statement of it seems hard and 
cruel, but the statement is no worse than 
the conditions in this world-school which 
your child must enter. It is well, then, 
for him that he pass rather early from 
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Playgrounds. 


the mother-school to the teacher-school to 
begin to prepare himself for, this great 
world-school. Here in the teacher-school, 
let us hope, something of the warmth of 
the home exists. Something of personal 
regard and interest lingers. It usually 
does. But here it is the relation of teacher 
and pupil rather than mother and child; 
classmates rather than brother and sisters. 
That tells the story. Here he must meas- 
ure his words and deeds with other boys 
and girls and have them judged and rated 
by a person free from favoritism. Here 
love and personal devotion must fade into 
respect and justice. You cannot ask the 
teacher to love, your child, but you can 
ask and reasonably expect her to respect 
him and deal justly with his acts. The 
teacher cannot ask or expect all her pupils 
to love her, but she should crave and have 
their respect and confidence. When such 
relation exists in the teacher-school, there 
will come a time when it will be well for 
every. child to leave the home-school for 
it—when he shall forsake mother and 
father for his good as well as theirs for a 
season. That time must come to every 
mother when she will see that it is well for 
her children thus to be rid of her. 
F. G. Bratr, Superintendent. 


The intelligent setting in operation of 
weli-planned influences to bring about in- 
creasing codperation between the home and 
the school is greatly to be desired. Edu- 
cation is primarily a matter of parents and 
of home influences; only secondarily does 
the school come into the matter at all. 
Unfortunately, however, the conditions of 
life have long since placed almost the en- 
tire burden upon the school, a_ burden 
which it cannot possibly bear. The home 
must not abdicate in education unless the 
whole basis of our civilization is radically 
to change. Those who are laboring with 
wisdom, effectiveness and patience to bring 
the home and the school into closer under- 
standing and more intimate codperation are 
real benefactors. 

NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER, 
Columbia University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Urpana, ILL., March 23, 1910. 

Will you permit an expression of ap- 
preciation for the work that is being done 
by the Congress of Mothers in endeavoring 
to bring the home and the school into 
closer relationship? The school has been 
built up as a tremendous educational factor, 
but it operates, unfortunately and neces- 
sarily, to take the child out of the home 
a good part of his time, where only he can 
get certain training that is necessary to the 
best results. The school can do for the 
child many things that the home used to 
do, and certainly do them better. There 
are other things, however, that must be 
done by the home or not at all, and if 
your Congress can succeed in bringing 
these two great educative forces nearer 
together, you will do a wonderful service 
for the young. 

E. Davenport, Dean and Director, 


University of Illinois. 


The purpose of the National Congress 
of Mothers to bring parents and schools 
into closer relations is so important and 
so essential to our social well-being at the 
present time that we cannot overestimate 
it. The schools are suffering from lack of 
strong moral support from the homes. 

It is not enough to pay taxes to support 
the school. The high standards and ef- 
ficient efforts of the school should be 
vigorously supported by parents intelligent 
enough to see their value. Many of our 
schools are not able to maintain good, 
vigorous standards of scholarship and in- 
dustry, because the homes are careless and 
indifferent as to what their children do 
evenings and out of school. 

Cuartes A. McMutry, 
Northern Illinois Normal University, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 





Playgrounds 


Four hundred American cities with- 
in the past two years have started or 
are now starting playgrounds. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer months of 
1909 184 American cities spent $1,- 
300,000 for playgrounds, an average 
of over $7,000 for each city. It is not 
so important that more cities start 


playgrounds as it is that those which 
have made a beginning shall do effi- 
cient work. If the work is started on 
a wrong basis there will be a reaction 
against it. Large sums for lack of 
knowledge may be spent without ade- 
quate social return. 
LUTHER GULICK. 
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What Local Clubs Can Do to Aid in the Establish- 
ment and Development of Playgrounds 


A. Where there are no playgrounds, 


1. Appoint a committee to study condi- 
tions and report. 

2. Get articles published on the benefits 
of playgrounds, what other cities are doing, 
and what this city should do. 

3. Collect all available information on 
sites, equipment, supervision and adminis- 
tration. : 

4. Decide to run one or two playgrounds 
and announce the plans, including cost. 

5. Invite suggestions and ask for popular 
contributions of $1.00. 

6. Give a benefit entertainment at which 
someone shall speak on playgrounds and 
show lantern slides. 

7. Engage a supervisor at a sufficiently 
early date to get his (or her) advice in 
equipping grounds and outlining activities. 

8. Urge the city to support the work next 
year through the school board, park board, 
or a playground commission. 

9g. In large cities the committee should 
work for the organization of a Playground 
Association. 


B. Where playgrounds are already es- 

tablished, 

1. Appoint a committee to study the sit- 
uation and suggest improvements. 

2. Codperate with existing management 
in securing the needed changes. 

3. Publish articles showing possibilities. 

4. Organize a Playground Association to 
cooperate permanently with this work. 


5. Send to the Playground Association 
of America the names of people in your 
city who might be interested in playgrounds 
and to whom printed matter should be sent. 

NotE.—The Playground Association of 
America will be glad to render assistance 
in any way possible. 

“The universal imnulse to play is a 
divinely ordered thing. If God gives the 
instinct, man ought to provide the play- 
ground.”—JosIAH STRONG. ~ 

“I regard well-equipped and efficiently 
supervised playgrounds as one of the most 
efficient means to save city children from 
violations of the law, to which they are 
peculiarly exposed and predisposed by the 
pressure and complications of modern urban 
life.’"-—Wmna. H. DeLacy, Judge, Juvenile 
Court, D. C., Washington, D. C. 

“The playground alone affords to chil- 
dren the one great opportunity for cult:- 
vating those qualities that grow out of 
meeting others of like kind under condi- 
tions of freedom; it develops progress- 
ively, from babyhood on, that sense of 
human relationships which is basal to 
wholesome living. Thus the playground is 
our great ethical laboratory."—LuTHER H. 
GULICK. 

“T feel a profounder reverence for a boy 
than for a man. I never meet a ragged 
boy in the street without feeling that I 
may owe him a salute, for I know not what 
possibilities may be buttoned up under his 
coat.” —GARFIELD. 


Letters from Mothers 
Over-work in the High School 


I have little time for outside work, and 
that is mostly devoted to schools as a 
committee woman, mother and former 
teacher. This year I have worked from 
the inside, which has materially changed 
my views. 


I now think I know why so many leave 


the high school without completing the 
course. The work has reached such a 
point that it is beyond both the mental and 
physical strength of the average pupil. 

I received a letter a short time ago from 
one who had seen much sorrow from 
school over-work. She said, in part, “Too 
many young lives are wrecked in this mad 
haste to be rich in intellectual attainments. 
There is no real education in such a forc- 
ing system. What does it profit a young 


man or woman to gain the highest honors 
in the class and sacrifice the health of body 
and mind in the process? Thus clouding 
their future usefulness and_ happiness. 
Nothing could induce me to permit a child 
to suffer from the effects of these mis- 


-taken methods of our public schools.” 


That we are trying to do more than we 
can, safely, is beginning to be realized, and 
the pendulum is beginning to swing the 
other way, but so slowly much harm will 
be done, unless somebody hastens the move- 
ment. The mofhers must be the somebody, 
for they are the only ones who see the 
effects at first, although a few superin- 
tendents and other workers have the 
courage of their convictions. 

Winirrep B. SIMONDs. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
coéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
a years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
c nals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
pony ig Fi getes for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women’ to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 


speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions - 


for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 


can only be attained through the individual homes. 





State News. 


CALIFORNIA 
The Bay Federation of Mothers’ Clubs 
and Parent-Teacher Associations is the 
title adopted by the twenty-five Northern 
organizations which voted to join the Cali- 
fornia and National Congress of Mothers. 
One hundred and thirty-nine associa- 
tions are members of the Congress. 
Twenty-two new Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have been organized between Septem- 

ber, 1909, and April 1, 1910. 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM ? 


“True patriotism is allegiance to law,” 
said Capt. J. D. Fredericks, district attor- 
ney, in a masterly address delivered before 
the Vermont Avenue Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at a special meeting Washington’s 
Birthday. He continued: 

“Patriotism is not spread-eagle. Fire- 
works, July Fourth orations and observance 
of national holidays may or may not fos- 
ter the sentiments of patriotism, but it may 
be taught best in the home, where parents, 
by precept and example, inspire their chil- 
dren with respect for and obedience to 
the law. 

“If specific laws are bad they may be 
repealed, but disregard of law and its vio- 
lation are subversive of government and 
the good order of society. You may sing 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ until the crack 
of doom, and you may make the eagle 
scream, but you fail to be really patriotic 
if you do not embrace the one opportunity 
you have as parents to better the state 
through proper instruction of your chil- 
dren. A healthy body brings a _healthy 
mind. Parents, you can be patriotic by look- 
ing to the health of your child. You can 


hire someone to do your work, but you 
cannot hire someone else to raise your 
children properly. 

“The flag does not stand for the army, 
navy or government of a state. It stands 
for the law of the United States. That 
is the thing you should teach the child. 
You must:cause the boys and girls to 
love and reverence the law, and then your 
duty has been well done.” 

The mothers and teachers of Pasadena 
wish to secure twenty acres of ground for 
the new high school, and the membership 
is working to that end. There are eleven 
schools in’ Pasadena, which are interested 
in the work of the child-study circle, and 
members of the associations are active in 
forwarding the work of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress. 

The Anahem Parent-Teacher Association 
is going to the rescue of that up-to-date 
suburb. The borough has no public park 
and, in order to remedy this sad state of 
affairs, the mothers of the town are pre- 
paring to establish playgrounds for schol- 
ars and all children within the limits of 
the suburb. ‘ 

The emergency committee already has 
begun the work. An emergency room, used 
in case of accident or illness, has been 
fitted up. A fund is being raised for the 
purchase of a vacant lot adjoining the 
central school building, which will be pro- 
vided with athletic apparatus, 

The fifty members of the association are 


devoting much time to the consummation 


of these plans, and a playground with 

necessary apparatus will be the result. 
Although this state has led the nation 

in the matter of child-study organizations, 
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the big mark set is destined to be wiped 
out by achievements far greater than those 
of the past. 

The Congress already has begun to swing 
all counties of the state into line through 
the modern districting method. Faithful 
vice-presidents of the organization have 
accepted the chairmanships of these dis- 
tricts and are pulling together for the 
greater cause. Assistant chairmen in every 
county will give able assistance, and soon 
the Congress will be more of a solid unit 
than ever in the past. 

In line with this action, mothers of the 
north have decided that the time has come 
to federate their circles with the State Con- 
gress. At the Berkeley conference it is 
probable that this great scheme will be 
carried out, and the entire state then will 
prove a friendly but formidable rival of 
any section or country along Congress 
lines. 

Every link of the great California Con- 
gress chain is under the strain of the 
campaign which has broadened so splen- 
didly during the past years. The com- 
mittees and individual organizations, im- 
bued with the spirit of progress and up- 
building, are entering into the work with 
renewed zeal, inspired by the example of 
Mrs. Chalmers Smith, state president, and 
her staff. 

The membership committee has awak- 
ened all branches of the Congress to the 
necessity of personal coOperation in the 
expansion work, and Mrs. C. C. Noble, 
chairman of that body, now is in San 
Francisco for the purpose of pursuing a 
two months’ organizing campaign from the 
Golden Gate southward. 

That the result will be a number of new 
and lively Parent-Teacher associations is 
patent. 

In many other ways the Mothers’ Con- 
gress is taking on new life and greater 
growth. It is the desire of the president 
and her efficient co-workers that every as- 
sociation and circle officer join in the labor 
of increased membership, and no efforts 
will be spared in this direction. 

The California Congress of Mothers is 
a great and effective organization. It is 
a body of which the state is extremely 
proud. But, within the next five years, 
the magnitude of the Congress will be 
far greater than the most sanguine mothers 
now conceive, if all signs do not fail. 

In the meantime it will not be out of 
place for men and women who have no 
children to investigate the advantages of 
honorary membership in the organization, 
which means so much to the welfare of 
the coming generation and the state. The 
cause is one which is worthy the per- 
sonal support of every individual within 
the borders of California. The good which 
it is accomplishing cannot be measured by 
words. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Congress of Mothers was held 
in Cromwell, Conn., April 27 and 28. Ad- 
dresses were given on Social Factors in 
Building Manhood, F. N. Seerly, M.D.; 
National Dangers and National Defense, 
Mrs. Leucia Ames Mead; Crabbed Age 
of Childhood, Rev. John C. Adams. 
Twenty-one Mothers’ Clubs reported the 
work done during the year. Luncheon was 
served in church parlors two days. Mrs. 
A. N. Pierson gave a reception to the 
Congress. Mrs. Charles H. Keyes, of 
Hartford, presided. The delegates were all 
entertained by the Cromwell Home League. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The District Congress of Mothers has 
met monthly during the winter season. On 
the evening of April 19 the Congress gave 
a reception to the National President, Mrs. 
Schoff, at The Shoreham, who visits 
Washington frequently to confer with the 
Secretary as to the work at the national 


office. 
IDAHO 

We have five circles in the city of Boise 
and one out in the sage brush, which has 
twelve members. If you could see the 
place, I think you would feel with me that 
it is the most of all the circles. I think it 
must have for membership all the women 
in the place. Our city circles have about 
150 membership. 


ILLINOIS 
From Mrs. Edgar A. Hall, Press Com- 
mittee, 2931 Fulton St., Chicago 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers will be held at Rockford, 
Ill., on the 4th, 5th and 6th of May. En- 
tertainment will be provided for members 
and delegates whose names are received in 
season. Clubs are requested to appoint 
their delegates at the earliest possible 
moment and to send their names to the 
Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Browne, 60945 
Stewart Ave. not later than April 8. 
Members expecting to attend will also 
please send their names to Mrs. Browne 
before that date. Programs for this meet- 
ing will be issued later. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs will ad- 
dress the conference, his subject being: 
“The Influence of the Parent and Teacher 
in Moral Education.” Other important 
subjects are: “What of Other Children?” 
by Mrs. Alfred Bayliss; “The Big Boy, 
and the Life Around Him,” Miss Cora 
Hamilton; “Education for Country Life,” 
Mr. O. J. Kern. Superintendent of Schools 
of Winnebago County; “The Farmers’ In- 
stitute as a Great Educational Movement,” 
by Miss Margaret Bangs. 

The plan of frequent conferences used 
in Illinois is a valuable promoter of the 
work and has done much to educate public 
opinion in regard to child welfare. - 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Mothers’ Meetines in Lynn 
By Ivanetta Warren Smith 


If my words of experience will help to 
enthuse some other believer in mothers’ 
meetings, I gladly send to you this brief 
history of the mothers’ meetings in the 
city of Lynn. 

Every worker with children in our public 
schools feels the need of the sympathy of 
the parents to make the school work more 
effective. The invaluable aid of home and 
school working in harmony to correctly de- 
velop the nature of the growing child has 
been ably discussed. 

As supervisor in the Lynn schools I felt 
the need of the parents’ codperation. We 
were undertaking a new work in Lynn first 
grades. As there were no public kinder- 
gartens in Lynn our aim was to combine 
the practical kindergarten features with the 
first-grade work. 

As I was giving the first-grade teachers 
instructions in the kindergarten features, I 
felt it might be helnful to teacher and 
pupil if the mothers, too, knew something 
about our work. 

During the spring of 1907 mothers’ meet- 
ings were held in nearly every first-grade 
room. As the teachers were not used to 
conducting these meetings, I took charge 
of them, preparing all the subjects to be 
discussed. 

The following year the mothers’ meetings 
were continued in each school building. 
We have considered different subjects at 
these meetings, such as theories of child 
study, modes of punishments, moral train- 
ing, and general tendencies and character- 
istics of children. In all I have held over 
ninety mothers’ meetings, and spoken to at 
least four thousand mothers. 

Now, without doubt, you are thinking of 
this natural question: Have these meetings 
been of any help to mother and teacher? 
I answer most emphatically, yes. I believe 
they have set many careless parents to seri- 
ously thinking. They have been of much 
help to the supervisors as well. 

One mother, who had attended three of 
these meeting one month, came to me, and, 
taking my hand, said sincerely: “What a 
help these meetings have been to me! I 
felt that my greatest duty was done to my 
husband and children if I kept the house 
clean and had my meals on time; but I 
see the great responsibility of finding the 
right nurture for childhood.” 

In one of my meetings I had mentioned 
the advantage to the child in its school 
work if the mother would confide in the 
teacher, telling any little weakness or habit 
the child might have, so that teacher and 
mother might work together to help the 
child overcome its difficulty. After my talk 
a mother came to me and said, “I must tell 
you how truly you have spoken. I just 
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asked the teacher how my little girl was 
getting along. The teacher replied, ‘Jennie 
is doing pretty well, but she seems to read 
so slowly. I exclaimed, ‘Why, didn’t 
you know Jennie stuttered?’? The teacher 
had not discovered this fact, as the little 
girl had bravely tried to conceal it. Each 
time Jennie was called upon to read she 
kept the class waiting until she could speak. 
The teacher supposed she did not know the 
place or the words. The teacher said if 
she had known Jennie stuttered she might 
have helped her instead of asking her to 
read more quickly.” 

Another mother, who had been so am- 
bitious to have her child promoted, regard- 
less of the child’s health, came to me with 
tears in her eyes and said she was thank- 
ful to have heard the discussion, for she 
now realized how she was trying to force 
her child beyond its strength. 

One warm-heated woman came up to 
apologize for being late at the meeting. She 
said she was doing a family washing when 
her little girl came rushing into the house 
after school, and seeing her mother not 
ready for the mothers’ meetine began to 
cry and plead with her to go, promising to 
do the washing if only her mother would 
go. The mother said if her little girl felt 
like that about it she had better put on 
her things and go. 

Many, many interesting little incidents 
occur at these meetings which help us on 
in this glorious work and make us realize 
that all this work on our part will at least 
sow good thought seeds in these parents’ 
and teachers’ hearts, even though the direct 
harvest is not visible. 

One day this winter the representative 
of the Mothers’ Congress for Massa- 
chusetts interviewed the superintendent of 
schools and myself regarding the forming 
of associations. At once the general char- 
acter of the work done by the Mothers’ 
Congress convinced us it would be of great 
benefit to the mothers in Lynn to join this 
organization. Accordingly we have formed 
two associations in Lynn, and two more 
are in embryo. These associations are 
thriving enthusiastically and successfully 
because the principals of these schools are 
deeply interested and good workers in up- 
lifting the home as well as the school. 

I believe the work of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress will be successful here in Massa- 
chusetts. There are many earnest work- 
ers to do their part, and “in God’s world 
for those who are in earnest there is no 
failure.” 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey State Congress of 
Mothers at its last annual meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
social evil, and its effects upon the health 
and morals of women and girls in our 
state. 
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We find conditions so much worse than 
we had expected that we have prepared 
the following facts for distribution to the 
local Mothers’ Circles, and in this way hope 


to inaugurate a campaign of education 


throughout the state that will ultimately 
correct or control this great and terrible 
evil. 

The following facts have been taken 


from circular issued by the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Social Dis- 
ease, in the hope of awakening interest in 
a matter of peculiar importance to Ameri- 
can women, and primarily to insure to 
them: 

1. Full mental and physical health—the 


birthright of nature’s children. 
2. Free access to facts that will guard 
them against ignorant error, and conse- 


quent physical disaster to themselves and 
their children. 

3 The observance 
morals for men and 
lic recognition by 


of a like standard of 
women, and the pub- 
society at large of 
nature’s inexorable decree that physical 
and moral hygiene must be identical for 
the two sexes if the health and vigor of 
the nation shall continue. 

4. Full knowledge that certain diseases 
which are now recognized as factors in 
depopulating civilized nations, and are 
widespread in our own America, appear 
to be most certainly preventable by one 
means, the education of our women in the 
necessity of demanding of their husbands, 
sons and friends lives as clean as their 
own, and therefore as free from the likeli- 
hood of transmitting disease. 

5. And finally the knowledge that women 
and children have suffered untold misery, 
and have been subjected to a physical blight, 
pitiless and unrelenting, as the result of an 
ignorance that has been permitted by those 
who should protect and cherish rather than 
destroy their homes and homemakers. 

IT IS A FACT 

That the so-called venereal or social dis- 
eases are as wide-spread throughout our 
civilized communities as any other com- 
municable infections, and are equally infec- 
tious and contagious diseases. That they 
may be and are transmitted to children 
by either father or mother, and are the 
direct cause of more than one-fifth of all! 
the blindness in the world, and are re- 
sponsible for from ten to ninety (10 to go) 
per cent. (the percentage varying in the 
experience of distinguished surgeons) of 
all the abdominal operations performed 
upon women, 

That the girl or 


woman who ignores 
these facts when choosing her male ac- 
quaintances and her life partner invites 
into her future a moral degradation, phy- 
sical incapacity, probably the ordeal of a 
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grave operation, and the imminent risk of 
a broken or unhappy home. 

Copies of the circular referred to may 
be had upon application to Chairman of 
Literature Committee. 


OHIO 

There are about sixty-six Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mothers’ Circles in Ohio. 
Fifteen new ones have been organized dur- 
ing the year. The new clubs are provided 
with speakers and, where necessary, their 
meetings are provided with a_ presiding 
officer of experience. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
is planning important work in saving the 
babies this summer. A committee of the 
Congress is codperating with the Board 
of Health, and will take practical steps to 
reduce infant mortality during the sum- 
mer months. 

The report of the Board of Health 
showed that in one month there were 445 
deaths of children under five years of age, 
346 of these were babies under a year old; 
52 between one and two, and in decreas- 
ing numbers as age increased. The Board 
of Health furnishes valuable directions as 
to care of babies, but has no appropriation 
to do anything more, 

The ten wards in which the death rate 
is the highest will be the field of the present 
work. The Board of Health has furnished 
the list of birth records of children under 
a vear old. The Congress will have each 
mother visited personally and invited to 
join a mothers’ circle in her vicinity. The 
plan is to employ a trained nurse. who 
will weigh the babies every two weeks, and 
give the mothers advice as to their de- 
velopment, food and general care. A 
money prize will be offered to the baby in 
the best condition generally at the end of 
three months. 

An exhibit of baby’s first clothes and 
short clothes will be made, and physicians 
will give addresses several times during the 
season, 

A tent is to be secured and located in an 
open place not far from a_ congested 
district, where sick babies may have nurses’ 
care and open-air treatment. 

The Pennsylvania Congress, in organiz- 
ing the young mothers to learn how to 
care for their babies during infancy, hopes 
still to hold them together to study the 
children’s needs as they grow older. 

It is hoped by a demonstration of the 
reduction in infant mortality that can be 
made by this educational work among 


mothers that the city may be induced to 
appropriate sufficient money to the Board 
of Health to permit the employment of 
teacher-nurses. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


_The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers was held April 22. 


TEXAS 

Mrs. E. A. Walters, of Fort Worth, 
Chairman of Congress extension in Tar- 
rant County, has completed the organiza- 
tion of Mothers’ Clubs in all the public 
schools of Fort Worth, and is bringing 
them into a central Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
Houston is composed of eighteen Mothers’ 
Clubs, representing about 800 mothers. 

San Antonio has now _ twenty-two 
Mothers’ Clubs. The pure food committee 
is working to prevent the sale of Mexican 
candy on the streets, and is agitating 
cleaner methods of making and delivering 
bread, demanding the wrapping of bread 
for delivery. 

The State Educational Conference asks 
that all Mothers’ Circles appoint delegates 
to that meeting in consideration of the 
great educational work now being done by 
the Texas Congress of Mothers. Mrs. J. 
N. Porter, President, has appointed repre- 
sentatives for the State Congress, and has 
asked each Mothers’ Circle to send one. 

The Parents’ Association of Austin have 
invited the Texas Congress to meet there 
in October, 1910. The growth of the 
parent-teacher movement in Texas has been 
phenomenal. 

No other state has made such a record 
in the same length of time. 

Texas, though less than a year old, has 
seventy clubs in the state organization, 
with a membership of 3,000. 

New circles are being formed steadily, 
and the interest is extending. 


WISCONSIN 


The West Side Mothers’ Club of Mil- 
waukee has met fortnightly from October 
to March. The tonics have been as fol- 
lows: 

The Development of the Child’s Indi- 
viduality. 

Prenatal Influence. 
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Babyhood Value of Mother Song and 
Child Song. 

The Physical Care of the Child in the 
Home. 

Children’s Amusements, Toys, Games. 

Kindergarten as a Practical Preparation 
for the Primary School. 

The Need of Training the Imagination. 
How secured. 

Care of Eyes, Ears and Nose. 

Dangerous Vices of Young Children. 

Difference between Religious and Moral 
Training. Bible Stories. 
Other Stories which Illustrate Religious 
Life. 

The Power of Habit. The Moral Value 
of Regularity. 

When Should the Cultivation of Habits 
Begin ? 

The Irresponsible Child. 

What is True Obedience, and Does Per- 
fect Obedience Weaken the Will. 

How Early Can a Child be Taught Obe- 
dience, and Does it Teach Self-control ? 

How Can Patriotism be Developed in 
Family Life? 

Practice of General Conversation of 
Great Public Questions, and on Matters in 
Which the Young People Are Interested. 


Adolescence. How to Make Home At- 
tractive. 

WYOMING 

The Mothers’ Circle of Dayton held a 
meeting on Founder’s Day. The Found- 
er’s Day message from the President was 
read, and some articles from the report of 
the International Congress for Child Wel- 
tare. 

After five meetings we have an attend- 
ance of about thirty. We have all the 
music we can secure, and have something 
different each time. 

We are trying to create an interest among 
the children in beautifying the town. We 
want the community to feel real benefit from 
the Mothers’ Circle. We want to thank 
you for your message for Founder’s Day. 
It seemed to be just the thing to waken 
the women who were not members to the 
fact that the work is of real importance. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, or be believers in it; 
Oh, there’s a slumbering good in all, and we perchance may wake it. 
Our hands contain the magic wand; this life is what we make it. 


MARGARET SANGSTER. 


“There is a niche which only we can fill, a crown which only wE can wear, music 


which only we can waken, service which only WE can render. 


God knows what these are, 


and He is giving us opportunities to prepare for them. Life is our school-house. Its 


rooms may be bare, but they are littered with opportunities of becoming fit for our great 
inheritance.”—ReEv. F. B. MEYER. 
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